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Equality in Marriage | 
HERE will soon be debated in the 


Finnish Parliament the long-awaited 


bill providing for complete equality be- 
tween husband and wife. 


Removing Marriage Disability 

HILE the French Radical Party re- 

jected at its recent Congress resolu- 
tions in favor of woman suffrage, it adopt- 
ed unanimously resolutions presented by 
Mme. Odette Simon-Bidaux in favor of 
removing the incapacity of a married 
woman, | 


The Feminist Party in Jugo-Slavia _ 
A FEMINIST party recognized in 

principle by Article 70 of the Con- 
stitution has been organized in Jugo- 
Slavia in view of a woman suffrage cam- 
paign. The manifesto issued by the or- 
ganizing committee states that in Jugo- 
Slavia women are considered beings of a 
second class, and that they are for this 
reason compelled to come together in a 
Feminist camp, true though it may be 
that the end and aim of Feminism is co- 
operation between the sexes. Among the 
signers are doctors, writers, teachers, law 
‘students, and so on. The leaders of the 
movement seem to be Linka Krsmano- 
vitch, Desanka Maksimovitch, and Dr. 
Anna Bekitch-Miliyanovitch. 


NONTINUING its series of medical 
classics written by women, the 


Medical Woman’s Journal in the Novem- | 


ber issue contains excerpts from Dr. Eliz- 
abeth Blackwell’s “Counsel to Parents on 
the Moral Education of Their Children in 
Relation to Sex.” The Journal makes the 
following comment on Dr. Blackwell’s 
career in urging medical women to con- 
tribute more fully to the literature of 
their profession :. 

“Dr, Blackwell * * * 
ical degree in 1849, and this was four 
years before the first high school in the 
United States admitted girls (the first 
high school to admit girls was in Boston 
in 1853). She got her first hospital train- 
ing in France, because at that early date 
no hospitals in America would allow her 
to attend or even observe patients. The 
feeling against our pioneer women physi- 
cians was so discriminating that she even 
found it difficult to rent an office. When 
she wrote articles it was always a ques- 
tion as to whether they would ever find a 
publisher. Nevertheless, you have the 
proof before you that she was a prolific 
writer with a wide range of subjects.” 


got her med- 


Feminist Notes 


Prejudice Against Married Women 
Workers Unwarranted 
¢¢fT)REJUDICE against the married 
woman worker is strong in certain 
parts of this country at the present time, 


according to a statement of the Women’s | 


Bureau, just published in the annual re- 
port of the Department of Labor,” the 
Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, 
said. 

_ “Tt is felt by the bureau that this preju- 
dice exists largely because of a lack of 
understanding of the problems surround- 
ing the wife and mother who leaves her 
home to add to her family’s income. The 
men workers and single women too often 
feel that they, who have no means of sup- 
port other than their own efforts, are los- 
ing their jobs to these women, who should 


be depending upon their husbands’ earn- 
ings and not asking for a greater share of 


community wealth. Social fear for the 
consequences to the home when the 
mother goes out of it in this fashion also 
adds to the burden of prejudice she must 
carry. 
“Studies that have been made to date 
have shown that these prejudices are not 
always reasonable, as the bulk of married 
women who work do so from necessity. 
The recommendation is made in the re- 
port that a thorough investigation should 
be made of the situation in which these 
more than two million wage-earners find 
themselves. The subject is extremely com- 


plex, and linked so closely as it is with | 


the welfare of the home and the family, 
and related so definitely, in the long run, 
to the health of the race and the progress 
of the nation, it is imperative that a com- 
prehensive study be made so that injustice 
may not be worked in any direction.” 


We must again point out that the mar- 
ried woman has as much right to choose 
her own way of making her living as the 
married man, and that any study of the 
question should be solely directed toward 
providing the proper facilities for making 
it easier for the family to have its house- 
work cared for when the wife works out- 
side the home, and toward obtaining 
equality of status and opportunity for all 
women with men. 


Youngest Woman Lawyer 


LLA MARGARET GORDON of Eliza- 
beth City, North Carolina, is said to 

be the youngest woman lawyer in the 
United States. She passed the examina- 


tions of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court before she was 21, and had to wait 
to get her license to practice. 
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Equal Rights 


Woman Appointed to Jail Board 

RACE M. HARTNETT has been ap- 

pointed a member of the Baltimore 
Jail Board by Mayor Broening. This is 
an unsalaried board. Republican women 
of Baltimore recently protested because 
the Mayor had failed to appoint any 
women to city positions, 


Strange News From Turkey 
HE Turkish Ministry of Instruction 
is reported to be putting into opera- 
tion a scheme whereby all women, even 
those of nomadic tribes, will be obliged 
to attend courses in child welfare, hy- 
giene, sociology, dress reform, and wear- 
ing of hats. | 
The Government has decided not to per- 


- mit the election of women deputies to the 


National Assembly. 


England's ‘‘Mother India’’ Conference 


HE National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship held a conference 
on India in November, as a result of the 
storm raised by Katherine Mayo’s 


| “Mother India.” The general sense of the 
_ Speeches was that Miss Mayo’s allegations 


of the position of women in India: were 
true, except that she did not give suffi- 
cient information on the work being done 
by Indian women, particularly Hindu 
women, to raise their own position. The 


sense of the meeting was that England’s 


duty in the matter was to provide more 
money for training women nurses, doc- 
tors, teachers, and social workers for the 
service in India, particularly to decrease 


Maternal and infant mortality and to 


bring about educational opportunities for 


| Indian women. 


Woman Enters Forestry School 


FTER years of exclusively male en- 
rollment, the School of Forestry at 
the University of Minnesota has a woman 
student. | 
The first representative of her sex to 
study for the rough job of forester is Jane 
Oakley, whose home is in Asheville, North 
Carolina. | 
By entering the class, Miss Oakley has 
taken upon her shoulders the task of lug- 


ging a 75-pound pack through miles of 


brush and undergrowth of the forest 
which is part of the training. 

There is a woman student in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado’s School of Forestry, 
and last summer she worked in the Forest 
Service at strenuous tasks, leading a 
group of men setting out trees in denuded 
areas. 
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Companionate Marriage 


NE wonders, as she reads Judge 

() Lindsey’s eminently sensible vol- 

ume, why such a hullabaloo should 

have been stirred up about it, with preach- 

ers and moralists denouncing it—usually, 
of course, without having the book. 

For this is a companionate marriage: 
A young couple marry; they live together ; 
they have no children; the wife as well as 
the husband keeps her job; they get a 
divorce if they want it; they have chil- 
dren if they want to make the marriage 
permanent. 

This happens constantly. In a group of 
six young women I heard discussing the 
morals of the companionate marriage, 
there were four young married women 
with jobs. Only one of them had been 
married so recently that she might not 
have had children, yet none of them had 
children. | 

But Judge Lindsey wants the divorce 
to be granted, if a divorce is wanted, with- 
out the couple’s having to engage in mud- 
slinging and perhaps perjury. He wants 
birth control to be scientifically taught— 
as it is being taught in some places where 
there are no laws to prohibit—instead of 
being bootlegged. He wants it to be 
easier for the wife to keep her job. He 
wants young people to be able to make an 
earlier marriage without having economic 
burdens they are incapable of bearing. 
In other words, he wants honesty, de- 
cency, fairness, and normal and beautiful 
sex expression. 

A part of this fairness involves pre- 
venting an able-bodied childless young 
woman from being able, under the law, to 
gouge alimony from a young man who in 
reality owes her nothing. Even this is 


being incorporated into the practice of — 


many courts. It is not as easy for a 
“sold-digger” to get alimony as it once 
was. 


ANY antiquated laws would have to 
be changed to make the companion- 
ate marriage open and above-board. Many 
more customs would have to be changed. 
For example, the companionate marriage 
could not work unless married women 
have the same freedom, in law and in 
practice, to engage in earning a living in 
any trade, profession, or business, as mar- 
ried men have. The psychology of pos- 
sessiveness in marriage would have to be 
eliminated—as a few people are already 
eliminating it. 
In regard to this “possessiveness,” 
Judge Lindsey says: 
“Tt must not be forgotten that our 


strict. guardianship of the chasitty 
of women, together with the rela- 


By Ruby A. Black 


A Review of “The Companionate Mar- 
riage,’ by Judge Ben B. Lindsey and 
Wainwright Evans. 


Published by Boni and Liveright. 


tively slight value we attach to 
chastity in men, is based on the no- 
tion that women are property and 
men are not, and that men want to 
be sure that their children, also being 
property, are theirs by blood, and of 
their own begetting. This has noth- 
ing to do with rational ethics. It is 
simply custom that has come down to 
‘us from sources so remote that we 
can’t trace its beginnings. James 
Burton’s misgivings had nothing to 
do with chastity; they concerned’ 
what he had been taught was thievery 
—theft from another man.” 


AMES BURTON, it must be explained, 

was a man who had seduced a servant- 
girl in his own home, without any mis- 
givings, but who was suffering tortures 
because he had also seduced the wife of 
a friend. The servant-girl did not “be- 
long” to any other man. | 

But the wife is also often disastrously 
possessive, as is shown in many of the 
stories Judge Lindsey tells of people who 
have come to him with their troubles. 
His definition of jealousy deserves quo- 
tation: 


“Jealousy must not be confused 
with the perfectly natural desire to 
keep and hold an important, and pos- 
sibly a first, place in the heart of a 
person one loves. It consists rather 
in a willingness and a determination 
to hold such a place regardless of 
that free and spontaneous mutuality 
so necessary to love. It is a wish and — 
a determination to possess another. 
Unlike love, jealousy does not give 
first place to the happiness of its 
object. It gives first place rather to 
the desire and self-interest of the per- 
son who feels it. Love is concerned 
with the happiness of the loved one. 

“Jealousy has nothing to do with 
love though it masquerades as love. 
** ** * Tn a thing so complicated as 

human life, it is a triple-distilled 
poison; and where sex relations are 
concerned it ruthlessly murders every 
other spiritual quality that can make 
marriage either practicable or desir- 
able.” 


Over and over again, Judge Lindsey 
found marriages wrecked because either 
the husband thought that he should ex- 


ercise “the traditional authority of a 


husband,” or the wife thought she must 
exercise her “rights” as a wife, There is 
no more illuminating story in the book— 
and it is full of illuminating and fasci- 
nating stories—than the tale of the young 
couple who could not live happily to- 
gether at all until they thought, through 
error, that their marriage had been an- | 
nulled, and then went to living perfectly 
joyously together! They thought they 
no longer had a legal “hold” on each 
other, and consequently they respected 
each other’s rights, and the girl earned 
her own living. 

The changes Judge Lindsey deems nec- 
essary in the law to place the already 
widely practiced companionate marriage 
in the reach of all are: 

1. Revision of the divorce laws, parti- 
cularly with relation to childless couples, 
so that divorce by mutual consent, would 
be allowed. 

2. Scientific, legalized birth control. 


The changes in custom, as I have 
pointed out, would be more far-reaching. 


UT there are other changes in laws 
necessary, too. The married woman 
should have, under the law, a status of 
absolute equality with her husband in 
every respect. It is altogether necessary 
that her property rights, her rights to her 
Own services and earnings, her right to 
her own individuality and freedom in 
every sense, be maintained. ye 
In other words, Equal Rights between 
men and women, in both law and prac- 
tice, are necessary to success and happi- 
ness in a companionate marriage, Of 
course, equality is necessary in all mar- 
riages. But certainly if the husband is 
not to be liable for the wife’s support, if 
he is not to pay alimony, the wife must 
have the protection of the absolute con- 
trol of her property, her services, her 
earnings (which she has not under the 
present laws), and she must, in both law 
and custom, have the same status, oppor- 
tunity, and pay in the economic world as 
has her husband or her unmarried sister. 
Judge Lindsey, it seems to me, does not 
emphasize this sufficiently. I know he 
believes in Equal Rights. But this 
equality between men and women is as 
necessary to the companionate marriage 
as is birth control. 
He recognizes this when he says so sim- 
ply and so profoundly: 
‘Where there is mutual freedom and 
no pecuniary motive, love is good; where 
these conditions fail, it may often be bad.” 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 
to secure fer women complete equality 
| with men under the law and in all human 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shal} have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


[Senate Joint Resolution Number 11.7 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by SunaTor BD. Curtis 
Introduced in the House of 
| December 16, 1925, 
by D. R. ANTHONY. 


Equal Rights 


A New Year's Resolution 


T THE beginning of this New Year which will, we hope, herald the 

A passage of the Equal Rights Amendment, it is appropriate to review | 

the gains that have been made toward equality since first the demands 

of women for Equal Rights in the United States were phrased nearly eighty 
years ago. 

This can perhaps best be accomplished by comparing the status of women, 
as set forth in the Declaration of Sentiments adopted at the Seneca Falls 
Convention in 1848, with conditions as they exist at the present time. 

_ With this point in view we herewith present to our readers excerpts from 
one of the immortal documents of the Feminist movement: 


DECLARATION OF SENTIMENTS ADOPTED AT THE SENECA FALLS 
CONVENTION IN 1848. 


HE history of mankind is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations 

on the part of man toward woman, having in direct object the establish- 
ment of an absolute tyranny over her. To prove this, let facts be submitted | 
to a candid world, 

He has never permitted her to exercise her inalienable right to the elective 
franchise. 

He has made her, if married, in the eye of the law, civilly dead. 

He has taken from her all right in property, even to the wages she earns. 

He has monopolized nearly all the profitable employments, and from those 
she is permitted to follow, she receives a.scanty remuneration. He closes 
against her all the avenues to wealth and distinction which he considers most 
honorable to himself. As a teacher of theology, medicine, or law, she is not 
known. 

He has denied her the facilities for obtaining a thorough education, all - 
colleges being closed against her. 

He has usurped the prerogative of Jehovah himself, claiming it as his right 
to assign for her a sphere of action when that belongs to her conscience and 
to her God. 

He has endeavored, in every way that he could, to destroy her confidence 
in her own powers, to lessen her self-respect, and to make her willing to lead 
a dependent and abject life. 

Now, in view of this entire disfranchisement of one-half the people of this | 
country, their social and religious degradation—in view of the unjust laws 
above mentioned, and because women do feel themselves aggrieved, oppressed, 
and fraudulently deprived of their most sacred rights, we insist that they 
have immediate admission to all the rights and privileges which belong to 
them as citizens of the United States. 

In entering upon this great work before us, we anticipate no small amount 
of misconception, misrepresentation, and ridicule; but we shall use every 
instrumentality within our power to effect our object. We shall employ 
agents, circulate tracts, petition the State and National legislatures, and 
endeavor to enlist the pulpit and the press in our behalf. We hope this con- 
vention will be followed by a series of conventions embracing every part of 
the country. 


ERUSAL of this document suffices to show that human effort in behalf of 
the orderly development of the social order is not without avail. Women, 
now, as a result of three-quarters of a century of labor, have the right of 
franchise; educational, professional and business opportunities are, in some 
measure, open to them; marriage is no longer the sort of intolerable bondage 
that it was in 1848. And yet as upstanding people we must realize that the 
only province in which, after all these years, American women have won full 
equality with men is in the exercise of the franchise. 

Equal Rights is no more a reaiity today than it was when Lucretia Mott 
and Elizabeth Cady Stanton pondered over the phrasing of women’s Magna 
Charta. This being the case, and it also being New Year’s Eve, we suggest 
the adoption, by each and every one of our readers, of the following New 
Year’s resolution which was passed unanimously in 1848 at the Seneca Falls 
Convention following the reading of the Declaration of Sentiments: 

Resolved, That the speedy success of our cause depends upon the zealous 
and untiring efforts of both men and women, for the overthrow of the monopoly 
of the pulpit, and for the securing to women an equal participation with men 
in the various trades, professions, and commerce. 
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one hundred and thirty-fifth anni- 

versary of the birth of Lucretia 
Mott will be held by the National Wom- 
an’s Party on January 3, 1928. 

The memorial services will be inaugu- 
rated in Washington, where, 47 years ago, 
the first memorial to Lucretia Mott was 
held, attended by her colleagues in the 
Equal Rights movement, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, and 
Emily Platt Hayes, wife of President 
Rutherford B. Hayes, with several guests 
from the White House. 

The Washington services will be held 
at 4 P. M. on New Year’s Day at the 
National Headquarters of the Woman’s 
Party. Following the meeting there, a 
committee of officers of the Party will 
place a wreath on the statue of Lucretia 
Mott, Susan B. Anthony, and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, in the crypt of the Capitol. 

From this meeting, a delegation of mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia Branch 
of the Woman’s Party, headed by Mrs. 
Emile Berliner, chairman of the branch, 
will be sent to Philadelphia, where the 
services will take place in the Fairhill 
Meeting House and at the grave of Mrs. 
Mott in the Quaker burying ground. 

The Philadelphia services will open at 
the Fairhill Meeting House with repre- 
sentatives present from the Society of 
Friends, of which Mrs. Mott was a min- 
ister; and with speakers representing the 
two movements in which she was most 
deeply interested, the peace movement, 
and the movement for Equal Rights be- 
tween men and women. From there the 
assemblage will go to the burying ground 
across the street, at Germantown Avenue 
and Cambria Street, and place wreaths 
on the grave of Lucretia Mott. She was 
buried on the slope of the hill there No- 
vember 11, 1880. 

The Quaker Choral Society of Phila- 
delphia, the alumnae of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, of which she was a founder, the 
Lucretia Mott Fellows of Swarthmore, 
and the Fairhill Choral Society will par- 


NATION-WIDE celebration of the 


OR months letters from members 


and non-members have been coming 

in to the New York City Committee 
of the Woman’s Party protesting against 
a practice of the Long Island and other 
railroads in demanding from every wom- 
an commuter her signature to a commu- 
tation ticket with the prefix “Mrs.” or 


“Miss,” which compels her to state 


whether she is married or single, whereas 
men commuters are not called upon to 
make the same statement. One woman 
wrote: “Any conductor can verify the 
user by requiring him to sign his name 


ticipate in the services at the meeting 
house and the grave. | 
Simultaneous meetings will be held in 
Wilmington, Delaware, under the direc- 
tion of Florence Bayard Hilles of the 
National Council of the National Wom- 


_ One of the still timely resolutions, 
adopted at the Seneca Falls Con- 
vention in 1848: : 

Resolved, That the women of 
this country ought to be enlightened _ 
in regard to the laws under which 
they live, that they may no longer 
publish their degradation by declar- 
ing themselves satisfied with their 
present position, nor their ignorance, 
by asserting that they have all the 
rights that they want. 


an’s Party; Syracuse, New York, under 
the direction of Mrs. Lieber Whittic, 
chairman of the New York State Branch 
of the National Woman’s Party; New 
York City, under the direction of Mrs. 
Clarence M. Smith, chairman of the Na- 
tional Council; Baltimore, Maryland, 
under the direction of Florence Kennard, 
secretary of the Maryland Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party, and Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


The Colorado State Branch of the 
Woman’s Party will broadcast from both 
Colorado Springs and Denver, telling the 
story of Lucretia Mott’s work for Equal 
Rights between men and women. Susan 
H. B. Gray, State treasurer, is in charge 
of the radio program in commemoration 
of Lucretia Mott’s work for Equal Rights. 


Betty Archdale, youthful Feminist 
from England, is spending her Christmas 
holidays at National Headquarters of the 
Woman’s Party, and will assist with 
preparations for the Lucretia Mott me 
morial services. Miss Archdale spent her 


last spring vacation studying Feminism — 


It’s a Poor Rule 


By Charlotte H. Dixon | 
Chairman of the New York City Commit- 
tee of the National Woman's Party 


for comparison with that on the ticket. 
‘Miss’ or ‘Mrs.’ doesn’t mean a thing to 
the railroad. I well understand that I 
could sign my name ‘Mrs. Jackie Coogan’ 
or ‘Miss Ethel Barrymore,’ but it is the 
discrimination to which I object.” 
Having had a like experience ourselves 
in purchasing commutation tickets, we 
boldly wrote to the President of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, calling his attention to 
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Plans Completed for Lucretia Mott Memorial 


in America at Woman’s: Party Head- 
quarters. She is the daughter of Helen 
Archdale, formerly editor of Time and 
Tide, Lady Rhondda’s paper. She is a 
student in a Canadian college. 

Mabel Vernon of Wilmington, Dela- 


ware, executive secretary of the Woman’s | 


Party, said, in connection with the ser- 
vices in memory of Lucretia Mott: 

“The best memorial which American 
men and women could erect to Lucretia 
Mott would be the immediate passage of 
the Lucretia Mott Amendment to the 
United States Constitution, which reads, 


‘Men and women shall have Equal Rights 


throughout the United States and every 

place subject to its jurisdiction.’ 
“Lucretia Mott gave her life to three 

movements for freedom: The abolition of 


‘slavery, Equal Rights between men and 


women, and peace between nations. Her 
work for freedom for the negro hag al- 
ready been accomplished through two 


amendments to the United States Consti- 


tution. It is time that her demands for 
freedom for women, incorporated in the 
famous Declaration of Sentiments, pro- 
mulgated at the Seneca Falls convention 
in 1848, were incorporated into the basic 
law of our country. | 

“Only one of the demands drafted at 
that convention, which Lucretia Mott, 
with others, called, has been granted to 
all the women of the United States. That 
is the suffrage. Everywhere in the United 
States and its territories and depend- 
encies women still are discriminated 
against by the laws. The National Wom- 
an’s Party is urging that the Equal Rights 
Amendment, introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Charles Curtis, and in the House 
of Representatives by Representative 
David Anthony, be adopted by Congress 
during the present session of Congress, 
and sent to the States for ratification 
immediately.” 

Frances Blanchard, associate dean of 
Swarthmore College will probably speak 
at the Washington celebration on Janu- 
ary 1. 


the fact that the New York Central re- 
quires no prefix, but merely the signature, 
and sometimes the photograph, of the 


user, with the designation “male” or 


“female,” as the case might be, and urged 
him to change the wording of his tariff 
so that the same ruling might apply 
equally to men and women. This letter 
brought a visit from a representative of 
the railroad, who seemed to think the 
whole question a great joke, and was con- 
fident that not one woman in 100,000 
cared in the least about declaring to a 
ticket agent whether she is married or 
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single. He said that while they had no 


method of distinguishing married men — 


from single men, there were so many peo- 
ple who tried to defraud the railroads, 
that they must, for their own protection, 
know whether women are married or sin- 
gle, “although,” he added, “a wedding 
ring usually proves to be a means of 
identification.” He seemed oblivious to 
the fact that the majority of young mar- 
ried women of today do not wear wedding 
rings! 

We were referred to io chairman of 
the Passenger Department of the Trunk 
Line Association for a final decision as 
to whether the rule could be changed. Be- 
fore we had gotten that far, more objec- 
tions to this ruling reached us, one being 
from an eminent woman lawyer, who is 
not a member of our organization. And 
then we went by appointment to see the 
representative of the chairman of the pas- 
senger department of the Trunk Line As- 
sociation. He emerged from an inner 
office to give us a belligerent greeting. 
Waving our letter, he said: “This sounds 
like the idea of some crank.” Looking at 
the letterhead, he spied the familiar name 
of a Lucy Stone League officer. “I see 
you have the name of Miss So and So on 
your letterhead. Well, all I can say is, 
she ought to wear a plug hat and trous- 
ers!” And then, as men usually do when 
trying to prove something about women 
in general, he referred to his wife. “When 
I read this letter,” he said, “I said to my 
wife, ‘Do you know any women who ob- 
ject to telling a ticket agent whether they 


as 


are married or single?’ and she said, ‘I do 
not.’ ‘Then I said to her,’ he continued, 
‘Could you open an account in a depart- 
ment store without telling whether you 
are married or single?’ and again she said, 
‘I could not.’ ” He was reminded that the 


railroads are facing a new world of women 


with old-fashioned methods, and that to- 
day department stores are only too glad 
to open accounts with married women 


_ who are self-supporting and financially 


responsible. 

He, too, said that railroads must pro- 
tect themselves and could do so to better 
advantage if women are compelled to add 
the prefix “Mrs.” or “Miss” to their sig- 
natures, thus showing whether they are 
married or single, and when reminded 
that many married women today retain 
their own names, and there is no law to 
prevent them from signing the prefix 
‘““Miss,”’ he made the priceless remark that 
their ticket agents could usually tell by 
looking at a woman whether she is mar- 
ried or single. 

He thought the whole matter of little 
consequence, but agreed to take it up 
with the “Board” to see if the ruling could 
be changed, the result being that on No- 
vember 16 the following letter was re- 
ceived by the New York City Committee, 
signed by Mr. C. M. Burt, chairman of the 
passenger aiynulcaaeess of the Trunk Line 
Association > 

“Your communication can- 
cellation of the. requirement that ‘Mrs.’ 
or ‘Miss’ (as the case may be) be shown 


Equal Rights 


on commutation tickets, and for reasons 
which you more fully explained in per- 
sonal conference made it distasteful to 
some of your members, was considered by 
our membership lines at meeting yester- 
day, but in view of the masses using such 
tickets and the very low fare at which 
they are sold, thereby affording oppor- 
tunity for misuse by designing persons, it 
is necessary for the carriers concerned to 
resort to every possible safeguard to in- 


_ sure the tickets being presented by the 


original purchasers on the trains, and 
they therefore deem it essential to con- 
tinue the arrangement in question for 
their proper protection.” 

If these officials had been splined 
that a sufficient number of women com- 
muters who form a part of “the large 
masses using such tickets” objected to the 
rule, there would probably have been no 
hesitancy about changing it. It is the 
same old story. Women, whether in 


_ Ininorities or in masses, have never been 


consulted as to their wishes when dis- 
criminatory laws and rules were formu- 
lated, but men officials, both high and low, 


_ whether a discrimination against women 


is important or seems to them trivial, de- 
mand that an overwhelming proportion of 
the women of the United States must pro- 
test before action is taken to remove the 
discrimination. 

The chairman of the passenger depart- 
ment of the Trunk Line Association, 146 
Liberty street, New York City, ought to 
hear from women ! 


The Women Painters Speak 


N November 1st The Labour Wom- 
am published a statement issued 
by the Standing Joint Committee 

of Industrial Women’s Organizations 
upon the subject of “protective” legis- 
lation for women. The Standing Joint 
Committee claims to speak for over one 
million women organized in the political, 
labor, trade union and co-operative move- 
ments. “It has become necessary to re- 
state the position” it says, “because of 
the attempts of certain groups of Femin- 
ist organizations to oppose protective 
legislation on the ground that it is re- 
strictive and injurious.” These words 
recall those of Miss Margaret Bondfield, 
opposing Mr. Harney’s Lead Paint (em- 
ployment of women) Bill in the House of 
Commons on July 19th, -“It is an amaz- 
ing thing,” she said, “that all the objec- 
tions to protective legislation should come 
from women who are not themselves work- 
ing women.” 

Part of the statement published on 
November 1 made special reference to the 
special restrictions laid upon women in 
the painting and decorating industry. 
“These restrictions are due, not to the 


(Reprinted from Time and Tide, 
November, 25, 1927.) 


fear of the women, but to the definite 
medical belief that women are more sub- 
ject to lead poisoning than men.” 

The Standing Joint Committee and 
Miss Bondfield both claim to speak for 


the women engaged in the painting 


trades; but a curious comment upon this 
claim was provided on November 17 by 
a protest meeting in Caxton Hall of the 
Women House Painters and Decorators, 


in co-operation with the Open Door Coun- . 
cil. This meeting, which was crowded, © 


passed with only one dissentient the fol- 
lowing resolution, “That this meeting of 
women house painters and others * * * 
protests against section two of the Lead 
Paint (protection against poisoning) Act 
of 1926, insofar as it prohibits women 
from engaging in the work of house-paint- 
ing and decorating under the same pro- 
tections as men, and calls upon the Gov- 
ernment to introduce an amending bill 
to remove this disability. The meeting 
further expresses the strongest indigna- 
tion that such disabilities should have 


been placed upon women’s employment, 
without any inquiry having been in- 
stituted by the home office into the health 
of the women engaged in the painting 
industry or their conditions of work.” 


- The chief speakers were Mrs. Abbott of 


the Open Door Council, Dr. E. Graham 
Little, M.D., B.A., F.R.C.S8., M.P., and 


- Miss Monica Whatley, prospective Labor 


candidate. 

Three points emerged clearly from the 
discussion. The greater susceptibility of — 
women to lead poisoning, was based ac- 
cording to the Standing Joint Committee 
on a definite medical belief. Dr. Graham 
Little declared that belief to be based 
upon “half-baked physiology and wholly- 
cooked statistics.” The most authoritative 
figures show that whenever women have 
been greater sufferers than men from lead 
poisoning, this has been due to malnutri- 
tion, low pay and evil housing. Dr. Little 
gave one instance where out of 150 work- 
ers with white lead 4.6 per cent. men and 
19.5 per cent. women were poisoned; but 


the women were badly housed, paid and 


fed. On the other hand in a case where 
men and women worked under equal con- 
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ditions, out of 304, 15.7 per cent. men and 
only 11.5 per cent. women suffered from 
lead poisoning. | 

The women have also made it quite 
clear that, in spite of the powers given to 
the Home Secretary to relax restrictions 
in certain cases of apprenticeship and of 
women doing decorative work, the bill 
will effectively prevent women’s firms 
from being able to compete with men’s 
firms, will close the door to a possibility 
of employment in an industry for which 
women were proving themselves to be spe- 
cially suited, and will drive even more 
into the low-paid, unskilled, over-worked 
trades. | 

But thirdly, it has become quite clear 
that these restrictions were made without 
any inquiry into the condition of women 


in the painting trade. On July 21 Mr. 
Frank Briant asked the Home Secretary 
whether he had any information as to the 
incidence of lead poisoning from any firms 
of women decorators, and whether he had 


any records of poisoning among women > 


employed in painting buildings. The 
answer to both questions was in the nega- 
tive. 

There has been no inquiry by the home 
Office. There has been no inquiry at 


Geneva. There was no discussion of wom- 


en’s health in the painting trade before 


the passing, in a quarter of an hour, of 


the clause referring to women in the 
International Labor Convention. In the 
authoritative reference book compiled 
by the International Labour Office on 
White Lead, the references to women are 
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so insignificant that they are not even 
included in the copious index. The Stand- 
ing Joint Committee of Women’s Indus- 
trial Organizations has made no attempt 
to discover the conditions or the desires 
of the women themselves in the house- 
painting trade. It may speak for over 
a million women; but for these it has 
not spoken. They have spoken for them- 
selves, and have asked that they may 
share the conditions of their men col- 
leagues. Protection of workers from 
lead poisoning, or from other industrial 
dangers, is necessary; but wherever such 
protection is based upon the sex of the 
adult worker and not upon the nature of 
the work, it proves detrimental to the 


“protected,” and destroys its own inten- 
tion. 


Freedom for Muslim Women 


to hear Mrs. Muzheruddin, a well- 
known Muhammadan lady, give her 
impressions of the women and the ways 
of Egypt, Turkey and several European 
countries from which she has just re- 
turned after an eight months’ visit to the 
West. She was born, she told me, with 
a love of travel, and it had been more in 
response to her wish than to his own 
desire that her husband, who is Deputy 
Post-Master General of Madras, under- 
took the tour with her to foreign lands. 
Though a bad sailor, Mrs. Muzheruddin 
did not think she would die when she had 
the first horrible experience of sea-sick- 
ness and she forced herself to get better 
in time to enjoy a tea party which the 
ship’s captain gave in her honor; “it was 
so rarely the ship had the privilege of 
carrying a Muslim lady,” he said. Mrs. 
-Muzhemruddin speaks English fluently 
and dressed in Western style while travel- 
ing, but the moment she told people that 
she was from India, she says their interest 
and curiosity grew unbounded. Speaking 
of her travels she said that the Egyptian 
Muslim women, unlike their Indian Mu- 
hammadan sisters, take an active part in 
the political affairs of their country and 
have intimate knowledge of the progress 
made by the neighboring European coun- 
tries. Egyptian women went about shop- 
ping quite freely and had no faith in con- 
fining themselves within the four walls of 
their houses only. One of them said that 
“they would not be treated like cattle by 
the men.” These ladies said their aim 
was to uplift Moslem women all over 
Egypt, to enable them to work with the 
men in the task of raising their country 
to the status of the other independent 
countries of Europe. 

Mrs. Muzhemruddin was amazed at the 
freedom she found amongst her sister co- 
religionists in Turkey. The veil and the 
_ fez have been utterly abolished as a mark 


|: was very refreshing and instructive 


By Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus. 
(Reprinted from Stri-Dharma) 


of a new era. It rejoiced her heart to 
see the boys and girls playing in the 
streets together, running off to school 
together, full of joyous, high spirits though 
they are intensely poor. How she wished 
the Indian boys and girls of her religion 
could have an equally happy childhood 
free from sex-consciousness! There was 
great happiness to be noticed in the faces 
of all the Turkish women too—as if a 
burden had been rolled from their shoul- 
ders. She was utterly surprised to find 
the men and women praying together in 


the Mosques and that custom she longs 


also to see established in India. She was 
unprepared to see that the sexes in Turkey 
dress exactly alike. The women and girls 
all wear closely cut hair and say they will 
never return to the troubles of long hair. 
Turkish women are to be found in offices 
and firms in different capacities—can a 
Muslim woman be found in any similar 
position in India? 

Mrs. Muzheruddin is an enthusiast for 
the emancipation of the Indian Muslim 
women. She thinks that unless the Mu- 
hammadan women in India follow the 
enlightened and religious lead given to 
them by their sisters in Egypt and Tur- 
key, Muslims in India will not make any 
progress in their domestic or public life. 
The Muslim religion as preached by their 
prophet and his followers did not demand 


_ that Muslim women should be kept inside 


the four walls steeped in ignorance. “My 


appeal to my Indian Muslim sisters,” she 


said, “is to study the Koran for them- 
selves, and to understand the principles of 
democracy and equal opportunities for the 
sexes which underlie Islam, and then to 
act on it so as to save themselves from 
their present condition and raise them- 
selves to the condition which is truly 


in Ae 


theirs and which was given them by their 
God and their prophet.” 


Mrs. Muzhemruddin practices what she 
preaches. She is appalled to find that 
there is only one high school for Muslim 
girls in the whole Madras Presidency, 
and she is agitating for the establishment 
of others. On her husband’s recent ap- 
pointment to Madras she immediately of- 
fered her honorary services to that high 
school as an instructor in the Koran as 
a guide in modern life for the Indian Mus- 
lim women of the next generation. She 
has herself broken purdah and attends 
public meetings and sometimes speaks at 
them. She supports the movement for 
making compulsory primary education 
applicable to Muslim girls. She has 
promised her help and presence for the 


coming Women’s Conference on Educa- 


tional Reform; she is writing all her 
progressive ideas to the Muslim press, 
substantiating them by chapter and verse 
from the Koran, and proving from the ex- 
perience gained in her travels that these 
reforms when carried into practice bring 
happiness and not havoc to the people, 
and particularly to the women; and she 
is longing heart and soul for such unity 
between the Hindus and Muslims, between 
the races, the castes and the sexes as will 
speedily secure national independence to 


India, the land of which she is such an | 


ardent patroit. 

It is my experience that nowadays all 
our women from India who go to the West 
return fired with a zeal to emancipate 
their country that was only mild before 
they left. They go away wearing Western 
shoes—they go about only in sandals, 
Jaipur slippers or bare feet on their re- 
turn; they pride themselves on their 
ability to speak English when they start 


- out—they feel ashamed that they have 


lost their knowledge of their mother. 
tongue when they return and start prac- 
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ticing it in public addresses! Europe is 
the post-graduate course for Indian 
Swaraj! 

The past year has given me the rich gift 


of a circle of new Indian friends, my Mus- 


lim sisters. As I write I think of the 
daughter of Nawab Baksh, who trained 
as a fully qualified hospital nurse in Lon- 
don and who goes about freely in Kashmir 
to social functions, and on horseback; of 


gentle, home-educated but much-traveled 
Lady Abdul Quadir; of vital; energetic 
Mrs. Hamid Ali, of her mystical sister, 
the exquisitely expressive singer, Miss 
Tyabji; of Mrs. Tyabji of Bombay, old- 
world in appearance, but modern in ac- 
tion; of sweet-faced, maternal little Mrs. 
Tyabji of Ahmedabad; 
strong-minded Mrs. Muhamad Ali; of im- 


pulsive artistic Atiya Begum; of cour- 


of magnetic, - 


Equal’ Ri hts 


ageous Mrs. Hasrat Mohani; and now last 
but not least, ample, ardent, appreciative 
Mrs. Muzheruddin. What a band of 
women with vision within their own 
religion! And there are numbers more 
whose names, only, I know as yet; but 


who are standing side by side with their 


Hindu, Parsi and Christian sisters in the 
determination to set India’s house in 
order and to give it the Crown of freedom. 


News from the Field 


National Secretary in Law Practice 

ARGARET LAMBIDB, secretary of 

the National Woman’s Party, has 
opened an office in Washington, D. C., 
for the general practice of law. She. will 
practice before the Federal departments, 
and will also engage in an international 
law practice. Her offices are located in 
the Mills Building, 1700 Pennsylvania 
avenue. Miss Lambie is a member of the 


bars of New York and the District of 


Columbia. 


Industrial Council Dinner 


- 66] T would be funny, my friends, were 
it not so insulting,” said Mary A. 


Murray, chairman of the Industrial Coun- 


cil of the Woman’s Party, as she com- 
pared the budgets of this and last year 
for the working woman, published in the 


newspapers, and found that every item of | 


dress, jewelry, and recreation was tagged 
with its proper maximum price. 

Mrs. Murray’s witty remarks, appre- 
ciatively applauded by her audience, 
pointed to the situation that all the world 
considers it quite right and proper to 
“protect” the working women into limited 
fields through special labor laws, always 
resulting in lower pay for women, and 
then to dictate to her how she should 
spend her meager income. That she is a 
human being worthy of equal bargaining 
‘power with men in competitive industry, 
and entirely capable of budgeting her in- 
come to meet the needs of her private af- 
fairs, seems to escape the perceptions of 
legislators, labor loatens, and welfare 
workers. | 

Mrs. Murray gave the decline speech 
before a group of fifty-five National 
Woman’s Party members and their guests 
at the second of a series of dinners spon- 


sored by the Industrial Council, held at 


Huyler’s, 508 Fifth avenue, New York 
City, on, Thursday evening, December 15. 


Speakers before her were Frances G. 
Roberts, who described the background of 
labor legislation for women and argued 
that women should be free to compete for 
night work in restaurants and other oc- 
cupations; Maude Williams, who pushed 
the point still farther by citing many im- 
portant and annoying prohibitions from 


well-paid labor applying to women under | 


the laws of New York State; and Jean- 
nette Cortez, who in a graceful introduc- 
tory speech asked all present to take ac- 
tion against special labor laws for women 
and work within the Industrial Council 
of the Woman’s Party. 

Adelaide Stedman, chairman of the eve- 
ning, convinced the group that “talk” and 
discussion of the problems facing work- 
ing women would effectually drive out the 
bug-a-boos of woman’s biological in- 
feriority and weaker moral character. 
_.A number of women in different occu- 
pations expressed admiration for the work 


of the Industrial Council, and joined the 


organization. The next dinner will be 
held shortly after the holidays. 


Pennsylvania Branch Elects Officers 
N December 13 the Pennsylvania 
Branch held a business meeting at 
the College Club to elect officers. The new 
officers are as follows: . 

Chairman, Miss Anna : 
heehee Miss Mary Burnham, Miss 
Martha Souder, Mrs. Carl Grammer, Mrs. 
Mrs. Helen H. Gow. 

Miss Pennypacker, who was the Penn- 
sylvania delegate to the conference at 
Colorado Springs last summer, gave a 
very interesting account of the confer- 
ence, as well as of the visit to President 
Coolidge. 

Announcement was made of the con- 
tribution of $100 made to Headquarters 
to help defray the expenses of the con- 
ference. 
Mrs. Roberts Speaks 

- T the request of the New York League 

of Girls’ Clubs, Frances G. Roberts 
of the Industrial Council of the National 
Woman’s Party explained its aims and 
program, particularly with regard to the 
working woman, to a round table group 
of forty girls at their clubrooms at 222 
Madison avenue. 

The young women were greatly inter- 
ested to learn the number of discrimina- 
tions against women under the New York 
law, and to get literature on the Woman’s 


Party stand against protective legisla- 


tion. They had many questions to ask 


‘Miss Henrietta Straus, 


‘Mrs. C. 


Mrs. Roberts, sitheadeae active interest, 
and all agreed that the discussion. was — 
worth while and enlightening. 


Two Million Dollar Fund — 
Treasurer's Report 


EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor. 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to De- 


ccember 1, 1927, $1,424,504.96. 


Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, December 1 to 16, 1927: | 


Mrs. John C. Martin, Pa $600.00 
Mrs. M. Van Beuren, R. I 40.00 
Mrs. J. W. Joffrion, La 4.00 
Mrs. Stephen Pell, N. Y 50.00 
Miss Myra Langdon, Ohio i 4.00 
Miss Marion Sayward, Ohio 
Mrs. M. B. Enright, Kans 1.00 
Miss Gisela Birknes: Ohio mY 3.00 


Per Pennsylvania Branch : 
(Pa. Branch retaining 
Mrs. M. N. Kirlin 
Pennsylvania Branch 
Mary B. Anthony, R. I sisi 
Mrs. Estelle Balfour Bennett, Mo.. 
Miss Grace R. Osgood, D. oa 
Miss Esther McLaughlin, N 
Miss Flora Raymond, D 


Mrs. Samuel Nicholson, R. See 
Miss Joy L. Webster, D. Cc; 
Mrs. C. ae Babcock, N. Y 
N. Chipman, 


Per New York Committee : 
(New York City Committee retaining 
dues in excess of 25 cents) 

Miss Katherine Tomkins 

_ Miss Emily P. Street 
Miss Augusta Roberts 
Mrs. G. T. Trainor 

Miss Sara Stephenson.... 

. Miss Lillian’ Moran 

- Miss Hazel Stanton 
Mrs. Katherine 
Miss’ Louise Keith 
Miss Teresa Brelsford : 

Mrs. Catherine Foye 
Mrs, I. de Camp 

Mrs. Herbert L. Black 
Mrs. Ollie L. Thurston 
Miss Gertrude Leighton.... 
Miss §8. Peters 
Miss Carrie Selinger 
Mrs, Evelyn R. Boyd..... 
Miss Mollie Maloney.... 
Miss Connors 
Miss Slevin .... 
Mrs. Lampe 


Miss Aline Solomons, D. 
Mrs. Nina Allender, D. 
Mrs. M. B. Oatman Blachly, D. C................: 
Mrs. William Kent, Calif eae 
Mrs. Amanda Peterson, Mass % 
Per New Jersey Branch 


(N. J. Branch retaining three-fourths 
Miss Cecelia Farrell.. 
Sale of stationery. 
Sale of leaflets 
Refunds 
EQuaL RIGHTS subscrit tions to 
EqvuaL Ricuts offi ffice) 
Rent of rooms at Headqu 


bebe 


: 


Bey 


712.34 
62.20 
Total receipts, December 1 to 


Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to De- 
cember 16, 1927 €26,298.11 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 
Printers 
LIGHT AND LOMBARD STREETS 


om Baldersten Street 
BALTIMORE 


= 


